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CALENDAR 

Saturday — Registration,  10-12  a.m.;  4-6  p.m. 
Monday — Instruction  begins  in  all  courses. 
Tuesday — Holiday. 

Saturday — Classes  meet  at  the  usual  hours. 
Friday  and  Saturday — Examinations. 

FACULTY 

Charles  Herbert  Stockton,  LL.D President  of  the  University 

William  Carl  Ruediger,  Ph.D Director  of  the  Summer  School 

Levi  Russell  Alden,  A.M Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Paul  Bartsch,  Ph.D Professor  of  Zoology 

Ray  Smith  Bassler,  Ph.D Professor  of  Geology 

Gertrude  Richardson  Brigham,  A.M., 

Smithsonian  Institution,  English 

James  Harold  Collins,  M.D Associate  Professor  of  Physiology 

Edward  Cullom,  A.M Instructor  in  French 

Shepherd  Ivory  Franz,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  M.D.  .Professor  of  Physiology 

Harry  Grant  Hodgkins,  A.B Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Howard  Lincoln  Hodgkins,  Ph.D..  .Dean  of  the  Department  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Walton  Colcord  John,  A.M Instructor  in  Spanish 

Robert  Russ  Kern,  A.B Professor  of  Economics 

Jules  Maillet Instructor  in  French  Conversation 

Charles  E.  Resser,  A.M Instructor  in  Geology 

Edward  Elliot  Richardson,  M.D.,  Ph.D Professor  of  Philosophy 

William  Carl  Ruediger,  Ph.D., 

Dean  of  Teachers  College  and  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology 
William  Carson  Ryan,  A.B., 

Editor  United  States  Bureau  of  Education— Education 

Alfred  Francis  William  Schmidt,  A.M Professor  of  German 

Hermann  Schoenpeld,  Ph.D.,  LL.D Professor  of  German 

Charles  Sidney  Smith,  Ph.D Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin 

Joseph  Duerson  Stout,  Ph.D.,  M.D Professor  of  Pharmacology 

Otis  Dow  S^wett,  S.B.,  LL.M Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Harriet  Underwood,  A.B Assistant  in  Educational  Psychology 

William  Allen  Wilbur,  A.M., 

Dean  of  Columbian  College  and  Professor  of  English 
Mark  Rittenhouse  Woodward,  E.E., 

Assistant  Professor  Electrical  Engineering 
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SCHEDULE  OF  CLASSES 

All  classes  meet  five  times  a  week,  Saturdays  being  free,  except  that 
on  Saturday,  July  8,  classes  will  meet  at  the  usual  hours. 

Friday  and  Saturday,  August  4  and  5,  will  be  given  over  to  examina- 
tions.    No  final  examinations  may  be  given  before  those  days . 

If  desired,  the  classes  scheduled  for  eight  o'clock  will  begin  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  before  eight  so  as  to  close  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
before  nine. 

Of  the  courses  marked  with  a  star  (*),  only  those  will  be  given  for 
which  seven  or  more  students  have  applied  by  June  5. 

8-  9    Ornithology 2    credits  Professor  Bartsch 

English  Composition 1    credit  Miss  Bri^ham 

Shakespeare's      English 

Historical  Plays 1    credit  Professor  Wilbur 

9-10    Philosophy 1     credit  Professor  Richardson 

Psychology 1     credit  Professor  Ruediger 

Current  Educational 

Problems 1    credit  Mr.  Ryan 

*College  Algebra. 1|  credits  Professor  Hodgkins 

10-11     Logic 1     credit  Professor  Richardson 

Economics 1     credit  Professor  Kern 

Principles  of  Education .  1    credit  Professor  Ruediger 

*Plane  Trigonometry 1    credit  Professor  Hodgkins 

11-12     *Laboratory    Course    in 

Mental  Tests,  etc 1    credit  Miss  Underwood 

11-12     *German  III \\  credits  Professor  Schoenfeld 

Sociology 1    credit  Professor  Kern 

*Greek  A  II 1    credit  Professor  Smith 

4-  5    American  History 1|  credits  Assist.  Professor  Alden 

French  Conversation 1    credit         Mr.  Maillet 

5-  6    German  II 1|  credits       Professor  Schmidt 

French  1 1£  credits  Mr.  Cullom 

Spanish  1 1^  credits  Mr.  John 

College  Algebra 1|  credits  Mr.  Hodgkins 

American  Government. .  1    credit  Assist.  Professor  Alden 

*Physical  Geography  ...  1    credit  Mr.  Resser 

Principles  of  Teaching. .  1    credit  Professor  Ruediger 

5-  7    English  Rhetoric 2    credits  Professor  Wilbur 

Physiology 2    credits  Professors  Franz,  Stout 

and  Collins 
5-10    General  Laboratory 

Chemistry 2    credits  Assist.  Professor  Swett 

*Organic      Experiment 
and  Inorganic  Prepa- 
rations   2    credits  Assist.  Professor  Swett 

*Qualitative  Analysis. . .  2    credits  Assist.  Professor  Swett 
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6-  7    German    1 If  credits       Professor  Schmidt 

French    II 1§  credits       Mr.  Cullom 

Spanish  II 1|  credits       Mr.  John 

*Physics 1§  credits       Assist.  Professor  Wood- 
ward 

♦Mineralogy 1    credit         Professor   Bassler  and 

Mr.  Resser 
Plane  Trigonometry 1    credit         Mr.  Hodgkins 

REGULATIONS 

In  obedience  to  many  requests  for  summer  study  in  Washington  re- 
ceived in  recent  years,  George  Washington  University  will  conduct  a 
six  weeks'  Summer  School  from  June  26  to  August  5,  1916. 

The  opportunities  for  culture  that  may  be  enjoyed  in  Washington 
are  unrivaled.  The  libraries,  museums,  and  Government  buildings  are 
open  daily  for  inspection  and  study,  and  both  the  city  and  vicinity  are 
replete  with  places  of  historic  interest.  The  knowledge  of  the  nation's 
capital  and  its  environs  that  may  be  gained  during  a  six  weeks'  sojourn 
is  alone  no  small  part  of  a  liberal  education,  and  when  this  is  combined 
with  educational  opportunities  of  the  first  order,  the  situation  becomea 
ideal. 

WORK  OFFERED 

Thirty-three  different  courses  of  study  are  offered.  These  are  all  of 
college  grade,  are  given  by  regular  members  of  the  faculty  or  others  ex- 
perienced in  college  teaching,  and  represent  essentially  all  the  subjects 
of  study  found  in  the  Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

If  a  sufficient  demand  is  expressed  by  August  first,  the  courses  in 
First-year  and  Second-year  German  and  in  First-year  and  Second-year 
Spanish  will  be  extended  beyond  the  session  of  the  Summer  School  so 
as  to  cover  a  full  year  of  work  in  each  course.  If  it  is  decided  to  extend 
these  courses,  students  wishing  to  take  the  extended  portions  should  regis- 
ter for  them  in  the  Director's  office  by  August  third. 

The  attention  of  prospective  students  is  called  to  the  courses  marked 
with  a  star  (*).  Of  these  courses  only  those  will  be  given  for  which  a 
minimum  of  seven  students  have  made  application  by  June  fifth. 

If  courses  not  announced  in  this  Bulletin  are  desired  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  provide  them  if  a  sufficient  demand  is  expressed  by  June  first. 

ADMISSION 

No  examination  or  certificates  of  work  completed  in  secondary  schools 
will  be  required  for  admission  to  the  Summer  School,  but  no  student  will 
be  allowed  to  register  for  any  except  an  elementary  course  until  he  has 
given  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  instructor  concerned  or  to  the  Direc- 
tor that  he  is  qualified  to  pursue  the  course  to  advantage. 
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REGISTRATION 

The  work  in  all  classes  will  begin  promptly  on  Monday,  June  26,  at 
the  hours  scheduled  and  registration  should  be  completed  before  that 
time.  The  Director  will  be  in  his  office  to  receive  registrations  daily 
from  10-12  a.m.  and  4-6  p.m.,  June  20-24,  and  on  June  24  all  the  instruc- 
tors may  be  found  for  consultation  in  their  respective  classrooms  either 
in  the  forenoon  or  late  afternoon. 

Students  registering  after  June  29  will  be  charged  a  late  registration 
fee  of  $5.00.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  remit  this  fee  only  in  the 
case  of  teachers  and  others  whose  employment  unavoidably  prevents 
them  from  registering  before  that  date. 

Students  devoting  all  their  time  to  study  should  be  able  to  carry 
readily  three  credit-hours  of  work.  No  student  may  register  for  more 
than  four  credit-hours. 

CREDIT 

The  units  of  credit  in  year-hours  carried  by  the  several  courses  are 
indicated  both  in  the  schedule  of  classes  on  page  123  and  in  the  descrip- 
tive outlines  of  the  courses  on  pages  127-131.  A  unit  of  work,  yielding  a 
unit  of  credit,  is  defined  as  consisting  of  30  class  exercises,  30  two  or 
three-hour  laboratory  periods,  or  a  corresponding  combination  of  the 
two.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  course  meeting  once  a  week  throughout 
the  year,  or  twice  a  week  throughout  a  semester,  during  the  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  University. 

The  courses  in  American  History,  College  Algebra,  French,  German, 
Physics  and  Spanish,  while  meeting  for  only  30  stated  periods,  will, 
when  satisfactorily  completed,  each  yield  1|  units  of  credit.  Through 
extra  heavy  assignments,  the  amount  of  work  covered  in  each  of  these 
courses  will  be  made  fully  equivalent  to  the  work  covered  in  the  cor- 
responding courses  meeting  three  times  a  week  for  one  semester  during 
the  regular  session  of  the  University. 

Work  satisfactorily  completed  in  the  Summer  School  will  be  accred- 
ited toward  a  degree  at  George  Washington  University  on  the  same 
basis  as  work  completed  during  the  regular  session,  but  in  no  case  will 
a  student  be  accredited  with  more  than  four  units  completed  in  one 
six  weeks'  session  of  the  Summer  School. 

CERTIFICATES 

Certificates  of  attendance  and  of  work  satisfactorily  completed  will 
be  issued  on  or  about  September  1. 

FEES 

Tuition  fee  per  credit-hour $10.00 

Late  registration  fee 5 .00 
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Laboratory  fees: 

Chemistry 10.00 

Experimental  Psychology 2 .00 

Mineralogy 5 .00 

Ornithology 5.00 

Breakage  deposit  in  chemistry  for  each  course  taken,  the 

amount  paid  in  excess  of  breakage  to  be  returned 10.00 

The  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00  due  from  students  registering  for  the 
first  time  in  any  department  of  the  University  during  the  regular  ses- 
sion is  not  applicable  to  the  Summer  School,  but  registration  in  the 
Summer  School  does  not  cancel  the  matriculation  fee  for  students  who 
may  later  register  for  the  first  time  in  the  regular  session  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Neither  scholarships  nor  University  and  Ministerial  aid  are 
available  to  students  in  the  Summer  School. 

PAYMENT  OF  FEES 

All  fees  are  due  upon  registration  and  are  payable  at  the  Treasurer's 
Office,  2024  G  Street.  Students  who  find  it  impossible  to  pay  their  fees 
by  July  3  should  consult  the  Director  in  respect  to  making  a  satisfactory 
postponement.  No  certificate  of  attendance  or  of  credit  will  be  issued 
unless  ail  fees  have  been  paid. 

A  student  who  is  compelled  through  illness  or  other  serious  cause  to 
withdraw  before  July  17  is  entitled  to  a  refund  of  one-half  of  the  fees 
paid  by  him,  but  otherwise  no  reduction  in  the  fees  is  made  for  with- 
drawal before  the  end  of  the  session  or  for  late  entrance. 

LIBRARY 

The  University  Library,  which  is  found  in  the  first  floor  of  the  main 
building,  will  be  open  on  school  days  from  8.30-12.30  and  from  3-7,  and 
on  Saturday  forenoons. 

BOARD  AND  ROOMS 

Living  accommodations  may  be  had  for  $6  a  week  and  up.  Rooms 
alone  cost  -12  a  week  and  up.  A  register  of  suitable  places  is  kept  by 
the  Treasurer  from  whom  detailed  information  may  be  obtained. 

ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 

Additional  information  respecting  the  Summer  School  may  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing, 

W.  C.  Ruediger,  Director, 
George  Washington  University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  letter  S.  meaning  Summer,  is  prefixed  to  the  numbers  of  courses 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  courses  offered  during  the  regular  session 
of  the  University.     Courses  corresponding  approximately  to  those  of- 
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fered  during  the  regular  session  are  given  corresponding  numbers. 
Courses  not  so  corresponding  are  assigned  Roman  numerals.  The  let- 
ters a  and  b  following  some  of  the  numbers  signify  correspondence  re- 
spectively to  first  and  to  second  semester  work  of  the  regular  session. 

Biological  Science 

S  23.  Ornithology. — A  systematic  course  embracing  lectures  and  labo- 
ratory work.  The  lectures  are  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  showing 
the  home  life  of  birds.  The  laboratory  work  consists  in  classifying  bird 
skins,  of  which  the  University  possesses  an  excellent  series.  Special  at- 
tention is  directed  to  the  study  of  the  birds  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  to  this  end  frequent  field  trips  are  taken.  Lecture  at  8.00;  labora- 
tory, two  hours  daily  at  the  student's  convenience.  Two  credits.  Pro- 
fessor Bartsch. 

Chemistry 

S  2.  General  Laboratory  Chemistry. — A  course  in  theoretical  and  de- 
scriptive chemistry  based  on  a  series  of  experiments  and  demonstra- 
tions.    Daily  5-10.     Two  credits.     Assistant  Professor  Swett. 

*S  3.  Organic  Experiments  and  Inorganic  Preparations. — First  twelve 
periods,  experiments  in  organic  chemistry;  last  eighteen  periods,  syn- 
theses of  inorganic  compounds.  Daily  5-10.  Two  credits.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Swett. 

*S  7.  Qualitative  Analysis. — A  brief  course  intended  primarily  for 
students  in  engineering.  Daily  5-10.  Two  credits.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Swett. 

Economics  and  Sociology 

S  la.  General  Economics. — An  outline  course  in  the  principles  of  po- 
litical economy,  devoted  mainly  to  the  study  of  the  processes  of  fixing 
market  prices  and  to  a  stud}'  of  the  problems  of  rent,  interest,  wages,  and 
profits.     Daily  at  10.     One  credit.     Professor  Kern. 

S  22.  General  Sociology. — An  outline  course  in  the  principles  of  soci- 
ology devoted  mainly  to  the  study  of  the  organization  of  society,  the  so- 
cial systems,  their  functions,  efficiencies,  and  programs  for  their  devel- 
opment.    Daily  at  11.     One  credit.     Professor  Kern. 

Education 

S  21a.  Principles  of  Teaching. — A  course  in  the  principles  underlying 
the  teaching  process.  Among  the  topics  considered  are:  The  problem 
of  gaining  realness;  motivation;  the  basal  teaching  exercises;  develop- 
ment and  instruction;  questioning;  good  form  in  teaching:  the  art  of 
study;  measuring  the  results  of  teaching.  Daily  at  5.  One  credit. 
Professor  Ruediger. 

S  21b.  Principles  of  Education. — A  course  in  the  bases,  aims,  values, 
and  essential  content  of  education.  Among  the  topics  considered  are : 
The  field  of  education;  hereditary  bases  and  limitations;  the  educa- 
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tional  aim;  the  disciplinary  conception;  the  elemental  educational  val- 
ues; the  curriculum  and  course  of  study.  Daily  at  10.  One  credit. 
Professor  Ruediger. 

*S  28.  Experimental  Education. — A  laboratory  course  in  the  Binet 
and  other  mental  tests,  supplemented  by  experiments  in  the  methods 
and  processes  of  learning.  Ample  opportunities  for  acquiring  skill  in 
applying  mental  tests  will  be  provided  for  each  member  of  the  class. 
Daily  10-12.    One  credit.    Miss  Underwood. 

S  XL.  Current  Educational  Problems. — The  course  will  include  a 
brief  review  of  such  topics  as:  Reorganization  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem ;  the  '  six-and-six' '  plan ;  school  surveys ;  educational  measurements ; 
the  health  movement  in  education;  public  and  private  agencies  in  edu- 
cational advance;  vocational  training  and  guidance.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  paid  to  vocational  aims.  Daily  at  9.  One  credit.  Mr. 
Ryan. 

English 

S  2.  English  Rhetoric. — A  study  of  self-expression  through  language 
covering  the  entire  text  of  English  Rhetoric.  Daily  5-7.  Two  credits. 
Professor  Wilbur. 

S,  II.  English  Composition. — Practice  in  self-expression;  correction  of 
common  errors;  facility  in  writing;  methods  of  research.  Theme  work, 
class  discussion,  and  lectures.    Daily  at  8.    One  credit.    Miss  Brigham. 

Note.  The  completion  of  courses  S  2  and  S  II  together  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  full  satisfaction  of  the  curriculum  requirement  in  Freshman 
English. 

S  XXV.  Shakespeare.  The  English  Historical  Plays. — The  follow- 
ing plays:  King  John,  King  Richard  II,  King  Henry  IV,  pts.  1,  2, 
King  Henry  V,  King  Henry  VI,  pts.  1,  2,  3.  King  Richard  III,  King 
Henry  VIII.     Daily  at  8.     One  credit.     Professor  Wilbur. 

French 

See  Romance  Languages 

Geology 

*S  la.  Mineralogy. — Crystallographic,  descriptive,  and  determina- 
tive mineralogy.  This  course  is  designed  with  especial  reference  to 
minerals  as  rock  constituents  or  segregated  as  ore  deposits.  It  includes, 
therefore,  a  discussion  not  merely  of  the  crystallographic  and  theoreti- 
cal, but  of  the  practical  side  of  the  subjects  as  well.  Whenever  possible, 
it  should  be  considered  as  introductory  to  the  courses  in  either  syste- 
matic or  economic  geology.  Daily  at  6.  One  credit.  Professor  Bass- 
ler  and  Mr.  Resser. 

*S  3.  Principles  of  Geography. — This  course  considers  the  phenomena 
of  the  earth  as  a  whole,  the  interrelations  of  these  phenomena  and  their 
influence  upon  human  affairs.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  general  geo- 
graphical principles,  including  those  of  physiography  and  climate,  and 
their  application.     Daily  at  5.     One  credit.     Mr.  Resser. 
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Classical  Languages 

*S  A  II.  Xenophon's  Anabasis. — This  course,  which  is  designed  pri- 
marily to  supplement  Greek  A,  described  in  the  general  catalogue,  is 
intended  to  complete  the  amount  of  the  Anabasis  specified  in  the  en- 
trance requirement,  together  with  a  review  of  the  grammar.  It  presup- 
poses such  knowledge  of  elementary  Greek  as  would  be  gained  by  one 
year  of  college  work  or  a  year  and  a  half  of  high  school  work.  Daily 
at  11.    One  credit.     Professor  Smith. 

German 

S  2a.  Elementary  German. — The  essentials  of  the  grammar;  exercises 
and  dictation;  simple  conversation. 

This  course  is  the  equivalent  of  the  first  semester's  work  in  elemen- 
tary German  in  the  University.  Text-book  iThomas's  German  gram- 
mar.    Daily  at  6.     One  and  one-half  credits.     Professor  Schmidt. 

S  2b.  A  continuation  course  in  Elementary  German  extending  be- 
yond the  session  of  the  Summer  School  and  covering  the  work  of  the 
second  semester  in  the  University  will  be  given  if  the  demand  justifies. 

Text-books:  Hewett's  German  reader.  Pope's  German  prose  com- 
position.    One  and  one-half  credits.     Professor  Schmidt. 

S  4a.  Second-Year  German. — The  translation  and  interpretation  of  a 
classic,  with  special  emphasis  on  syntax,  the  forces  of  prefixes  and  suf- 
fixes, and  the  relationship  of  German  and  English. 

This  course  is  the  equivalent  of  the  work  done  in  the  first  semester 
in  the  University.  Text-books:  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell.  Thomas's 
Practical  German  grammar.  Daily  at  5.  One  and  one-half  credits. 
Professor  Schmidt. 

S  4b.  A  continuation  course  extending  beyond  the  session  of  the 
Summer  School  will  be  offered  either  in  Scientific  German  or  in  Con- 
versation and  advanced  composition,  as  those  who  apply  may  prefer. 
Text-books:  Wait's  German  science  reader.  Pope's  German  prose 
composition.  Bacon's  Im  Vaterland.  One  and  one-half  credits.  Pro- 
fessor Schmidt. 

S  5a.  Third-Year  German. — Advanced  review  course  in  German  gram- 
mar: translation  of  English  prose  into  German;  selected  advanced 
prose;  one  classic  (Iphigenie  or  Braut  von  Messina);  scientific  German. 
This  course  is  the  equivalent  of  the  first  semester's  work  in  German  5. 
Daily  at  11.     One  and  one-half  credits.     Professor  Schoenfeld. 

Greek 

See  Classical  Languages 

History 

S  20a.  American  History. — A  study  of  the  development  of  American 
nationality  from  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  through  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Text-book,  lectures,  and  reports.  Daily  at 
4.     One  and  one-half  credits.     Assistant  Professor  Aldbn. 
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Mathematics 

S  4a.  College  Algebra. — Bowser's  College  Algebra.  Ratio  and  pro- 
portion. Chapter  XVI  to  the  end  of  the  book.  Daily  at  5.  One  and 
one-half  credits.     Mr.  Hodgkins. 

S  4b.  Plane  Trigonometry. — Crocket's  Trigonometry.  All  of  plane 
trigonometry.     Daily  at  6.     One  credit.     Mr.  Hodgkins. 

Note.  These  courses  will  be  duplicated  respectively  at  9  and  at  10 
by  Professor  Hodgkins  if  the  demand  justifies. 

Philosophy  and  Psychology 

S  1.  Gewral  Psychology. — An  introductory  study  of  the  principal 
facts  and  laws  of  the  mental  life.  Daily  at  9.  One  credit.  Professor 
Ruediger. 

S  3.  Logic. — The  principles  of  deductive  and  inductive  inference. 
Daily  at  10.    One  credit.     Professor  Richardson. 

S  XXIII.  Introduction  to  Philosophy. — A  course,  designed  for  be- 
ginners in  philosophy,  dealing  with  the  nature  of  philosophy,  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  it,  and  the  principal  theories  that  have  arisen  in  the 
development  of  philosophic  thought.  This  course  is  intended  to  give 
a  general  survey  of  the  subject  and  to  lead  to  more  advanced  work. 
Daily  at  9.    One  credit.     Professor  Richardson. 

Physics 

*S,  3a.  Introductory  General  Physics. — A  lecture  and  recitation 
course  planned  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  general  student. 
Equivalent  to  the  first  semester's  work  of  Course  3  described  in  the  gen- 
eral catalogue.     Daily  at  6.     One  and  one-half  credits. 

Physiology 

S  XXV.  Physiology.  The  course  will  consist  of  lectures,  demon- 
strations, and  class  discussions.  Special  reference  will  be  made  to 
human  physiology,  the  topics  dealt  with  including  general  physiology 
of  cells,  the  nervous  system,  special  sense  organs,  blood,  heart  and 
circulation,  respiration,  animal  heat,  digestion,  and  secretion.  Daily 
5-7.     Two  credits.     Professors  Franz,  Stout  and  Collins. 

Political  Science 

S  21.  American  Government. — A  study  of  the  form  of  our  national 
government  and  of  its  actual  workings,  with  some  consideration  of 
present  day  tendencies.  Text-book,  lectures,  and  reports.  Daily  at 
5.     One  credit.     Assistant  Professor  Alden. 

Romance  Languages 

French 

3  2a.  First-Year  Course: — Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar. 
Grammar    (thirty-two  lessons),    drill   in   pronunciation,   composite®, 
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reading  and  translation  of  one  hundred  pages  of  modern  French  prose. 
For  beginners.     Daily  at  5.     One  and  one-half  credits.     Mr.  Cullom. 

S  4a.  Second-Year  Course.  Fraser  and  Squair's  Franch  Grammar 
(forty  lessons,  Part  II);  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  modern  French 
prose.  First  text,  Sandeau,  Mile,  de  la  Seigliere  (Holt) ;  other  texts 
to  be  announced.  Open  to  students  who  have  received  credit  for  one 
year  of  French,  or  have  fulfilled  the  admission  requirements  in  Ele- 
mentary French.     Daily  at  6.     One  and  one-half  credits.    Mr.  Cullom. 

Note.  These  courses  will  cover  the  ground  of  the  first  semester  re- 
spectively of  first-year  and  of  second-year  French  given  during  the  regu- 
lar session  of  the  University. 

*S  7.  French  Conversation  and  Composition.  The  work  of  the  course 
will  be  divided  between  reading,  conversation,  composition,  and  writing 
from  dictation.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  elementary  French. 
Daily  at  4.     One  credit.     Mr.  Maillet. 

Spanish 

S  la.  First-Year  Course. — Essentials  of  Spanish  grammar  and  compo- 
sition based  principally  upon  the  first  24  lessons  of  Hills  and  Ford's 
Spanish  Grammar.  Reading  of  about  150  pages  of  short  stories,  etc. 
Text:  Hills'  Spanish  Tales  for  Beginners.  Daily  at  5.  One  and  one- 
half  credits.    Mr.  John. 

S  2a.  Second-Year  Course. — Review  of  grammar;  composition  as 
based  on  Crawford's  Spanish  Composition.  Reading  of  four  or  five 
hundred  pages  of  modern  prose,  drama,  etc.  Prerequisite :  One  year 
of  college  Spanish  or  its  equivalent.  Daily  at  6.  One  and  o|ne-half 
credits.    Mr.  John. 

Note:  These  courses  will  cover  the  ground  of  the  first  semester  re- 
spectively of  first-year  and  of  second-year  Spanish.  Courses  S  lb  and 
S  2b,  extending  beyond  the  session  of  the  Summer  School  and  cover- 
ing the  second  semester's  work  in  the  above  courses,  will  be  given  if 
the  demand  justifies. 
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The  courses  given  below  will  cover  the  same  ground  and  will  be  given 
in  a  similar  manner  to  those  that  are  given  during  the  regular  winter 
semesters. 

These  courses  are  primarily  outlined  to  meet  the  needs  of  Medical 
Students. 

The  hours  given  below  referring  to  the  time  of  day  for  which  any 
particular  course  is  scheduled,  are  tentative,  and  may  be  changed  to 
suit  the  majority  of  the  class,  provided  the  hours  chosen  are  between 
8  a.m.  and  6  p.m. 

Special  ^arrangements  may  be  made  for  Dental,  Veterinary,  and 
Special  Students,  should  a  sufficient  number  apply. 

A  course  will  not  be  given  where  the  number  of  applicants  is  less  than 
six. 

Students  taking  these  courses  during  the  summer  and  entering  the 
school  in  any  regular  course  in  the  fall,  will  be  allowed  one-half  of  the 
summer  tuition  price  in  part  payment  for  their  regular  tuition. 

Histology  and  Embryology 

Course  begins  June  12,  and  ends  August  12,  1916. 

Periods  per  week,  Six  (6). 

Hours  per  period  up  to  7/29/16,  Four  (4)  2  to  6  p.m. 

Hours  per  period  from  7/31/16,  Five  (5),  1  to  6  p.m. 

Tuition  for  combined  course $60 .00 

Microscope  fee 5.00    $65.00 

Tuition  for  Histology  only $40 .00 

Microscope 5.00    $45.00 

Tuition  for  Embryology  only $17 .50 

Microscope 2.50    $20.00 


In  Histology  instruction  is  given  in  the  care  and  use  of  the  microscope 
and  in  the  preparation  of  tissues  (fixing,  blocking,  cutting,  staining, 
etc.)  for  microscopical  examination,  and  a  systematic  study  is  made  of 
the  minute  structure  of  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body,  the  labora- 
tory work  being  supplemented  by  lectures,  recitations  and  stereopticon 
demonstrations. 

The  course  in  Embryology  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  marine  material, 
showing  maturation,  impregnation,  segmentation,  etc.,  and  to  series 
of  chick  and  mammalian  embryos,  special  stress  being  laid  upon  the 
development  of  the  foetal  membranes  and  organs.  Lectures,  recita- 
tions and  demonstrations  with  laboratory  models  are  also  given. 
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Bacteriology 

Course  begins  June  12,  and  ends  August  5,  1916. 

Periods  per  week,  Five  (5). 

Hours  per  period,  Four  (4).     Time  8-12  a.m. 

Tuition $50.00 

Microscope 5.00    $55.00 


The  laboratory  portion  of  this  course  consists,  in  the  first  place,  of 
instruction  of  the  whole  class  in  the  manufacture  of  culture  media,  all 
the  standard,  and  many  of  the  special  media,  being  prepared  by  the 
class  in  groups,  as  their  practical  needs  require.  In  this  connection  and 
at  later  periods  throughout  the  course,  the  particulars  of  sterilization 
and  disinfection  are  thoroughly  covered.  The  systematic  portion  of 
the  course  in  the  laboratory  consists  in  the  detailed  study  by  culture, 
by  the  microscope,  and  by  biological  methods,  of  some  forty  different 
micro-organisms  mostly  of  the  pathogenic  group.  During  the  course, 
where  occasion  arises  in  connection  with  special  cases  of  interest  in  the 
hospital,  or  elsewhere  at  our  command,  a  number  of  unusual  infections 
or  rarely  occurring  processes  of  diagnosis,  etc.,  are  demonstrated. 

In  connection  with  the  experience  given  in  microscopic  preparation, 
staining,  etc.,  a  thorough  discipline  in  the  use  of  the  compound  micro- 
scope as  applied  in  the  high  powers  is  afforded,  together  with  a  review 
of  the  necessary  theories  of  microscopic  optics. 

Infection  and  Immunity. — This  important  portion  of  the  subject  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  theoretical  side  of  Bacteriology  in  its  relation 
to  Pathology,  is  dealt  with  systematically  throughout  the  year  in  a 
series  of  lectures,  once  a  week  or  more  frequently. 

All  the  known  methods  of  attack  on  the  animal  body  by  bacteria,  and 
all  the  theories  as  well  as  facts  of  the  defence  of  the  animal  body  against 
this  attack  are  dealt  with  both  in  historical  and  logical  sequence.  The 
so-called  u  schools"  (of  von  Metchnikoff,  Bordet,  and  Ehrlich)  are  con- 
sidered in  parallel  with  the  history  of  the  subject. 

Not  only  by  lectures  but  by  demonstrations  as  well,  such  features  of 
practical  immunology  as  the  agglutination  reaction,  lysis,  and  phagocy- 
tosis are  demonstrated  and  inquired  into  by  the  students  themselves. 
During  the  year,  demonstration  of  the  practical  diagnostic  work  in  the 
laboratory,  covers  the  whole  field  of  Wassermann  and  complement  fixa- 
tion technic. 

Clinical  Microscopy 

Course  begins  June  19,  and  ends  August  5,  1916. 

Periods  per  week,  Three  (3).     Tues.  Thurs.  and  Sat. 

Hours  per  period,  Three  (3).     Time  9  -12  a.m. 

Tuition $10 .00 

Microscope 5.00    $15.00 
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This  course  comprises  the  study  and  examination  of  various  tissues, 
fluids,  and  material  from  the  standpoint  of  diagnosis. 
Note.     See  Clinical  Chemistry. 

Chemistry 

1.  Inorganic  Review. — A  series  of  recitations,  in  which  the  subject  is 
reviewed  and  its  relation  to  medicine  emphasized. 

June  19  to  July  29,  1916. 
Periods  per  week,  Six  (6). 
Hours  per  period,  One  (1).     Time,  11  a.m. 
Tuition $10 .00 

2.  Qualitative  Analysis. — An  abridged  course,  with  stress  upon  its 
application  in  medicine. 

June  19  to  July  29,  1916. 
Periods  per  week,  Six  (6). 

Hours  per  period,  Five  (5).     Time9  to  12  a.m.,  and  1  to  3  p.m. 
Tuition $30 .00 

3.  Organic  Chemistry. — A  series  of  lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  reci- 
tations on  the  acyclic  and  cyclic  hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives, 
with  special  reference  to  physiology  and  medicine. 

June  19  to  July  29,  1916. 
Lectures  and  quizzes: 
Periods  per  week,  Six  (6). 
Hours  per  period,  Two  (2).     9  a.m. 

Tuition $20 .00 

Laboratory: 
Periods  per  week,  Three  (3). 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11  a.m.     Three  (3)  hours. 

Tuition $15 .00 

4.  Physiological  Chemistry. — A  series  of  lectures,  laboratory  work, 
and  recitations  on  the  proximate  principles  of  the  human  body. 

June  19  to  July  29,  1916. 
Periods  per  week,  Six  (6). 
Hours  per  period,  Three  (3).    Time  1  p.m. 
Tuition $30 .00 

5.  Clinical  Chemistry . — A  thorough  course  is  given  in  which  material 
from  the  University  Hospital  and  Dispensary  is  utilized  to  show  the 
practical  application  of  this  subject  in  medicine. 

June  19  to  July  29,  1916. 
Periods  per  week,  Three  (3). 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  1  p.m. 
Tuition $15 .00 

Metallurgy 

This  course  consists  of  recitations  and  laboratory  work  on  the  occur- 
rence, methods  of  isolation,  properties  and  uses  of  metals  of  value  in 
dentistry. 
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Demonstrations  are  given  in  the  use  and  care  of  furnaces,  including 
the  construction  of  an  electric  furnace  and  the  winding  of  a  muffle 
therefor.  Students  prepare  several  alloys  and  amalgams,  and  isolate 
silver  and  gold  from  alloy  scraps. 

The  course  will  be  given  in  twenty-five  periods  of  three  hours  each, 
at  such  time  as  may  be  agreed  upon  with  the  class. 

Primarily  for  dental  students. 

Tuition $25 .00 

Dental  Pathology 

A  course  in  this  subject  will  be  given  provided  that  not  less  than  ten 
(10)  applicants  register  therefor.  This  course  will  cover  the  general 
pathology  of  inflammation,  degenerations,  of  the  healing  of  wounds, 
of  new  growths,  etc.;  and  the  special  pathology  of  organs  and  of  special 
diseases,  particular  stress  being  given  to  those  peculiar  to  the  mouth 
and  gastro-intestinal  tract. 

Tuition $30 .00 

Microscope 5.00    $35.00 


In  all  laboratory  courses  a  deposit  of  $10.00  to  cover  breakage  is  re- 
quired. 
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The  George  Washington  University  Law  School  will  hold  a  session  of 
six  weeks  during  the  summer  of  1916.  Lectures  will  begin  on  June  26 
and  close  August  4.    Examinations  will  be  held  immediately  thereafter. 

Terms  of  Admission 

The  regular  entrance  requirements  of  the  school  will  not  be  enforced 
for  the  summer  session,  but  candidates  will  be  permitted  to  register 
only  for  subjects  for  which  they  show  adequate  preparation. 

(Admission  to  the  summer  session  is  special  and  does  not  waive  the 
requirements  for  admission  for  the  regular  session.  These  must  be 
satisfied  as  outlined  in  the  announcement  for  1916-17,  and  the  matricu- 
lation fee  will  be  payable  on  general  admission.) 

Fees 

Tuition  fees  will  be  at  the  same  rate  as  for  the  regular  session,  i.e., 
ten  dollars  for  each  subject  except  Conflict  of  Laws  which  will  be 
twenty  dollars.  No  matriculation  or  library  fee  will  be  charged,  but 
tuition  fees  are  payable  in  advance. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

Subjects  have  been  selected  to  afford  proper  introductory  work  for 
students  beginning  the  study  of  law,  and  supplementary  work  for 
advanced  students. 

The  schedule  is  so  arranged  that  one  subject  may  be  taken  in  the 
morning  from  7.50-8.40  a.m.,  a  second  from  4.50-5.40  p.m.,.  and  a  third 
from  5.40-6.30  p.m.  Unemployed  students  may  take  all  three  periods, 
aggregating  15  hours  a  week.  Employed  students  will  be  restricted  to 
two  periods,  aggregating  ten  hours  a  week.  Classes  are  held  in  each 
subject  from  Monday  to  Friday  inclusive. 

First  Year  Subjects 

Personal  Property. — Distinction  between  personal  and  real  property; 
nature  of  and  rights  based  upon  possession;  some  methods  of  acquiring 
title  to  chattels;  liens  and  pledges;  conversion.  Warren's  Cases  on  Per- 
sonal Property,  7.50-8.40  a.m.    Mr.  Van  Vleck. 

Principles  of  Legal  Liability. — Nature  of  an  act;  causation  of  injury; 
proximity  or  remoteness  of  injury  as  affecting  tort  or  criminal  liability 
of  the  actor;  effect  of  interposition  of  other  causes  including  natural 
forces  and  acts  of  animals  and  human  beings;  excuses  for  acts  causing 
injury  including  duty,  public  authority,  defence  of  person  and  property 
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and  consent  of  injured  person.     Beale's  Cases  on  Legal  Liability,  4.50- 
5.40  p.m.     Mr.  Crane. 

Torts  I. — Negligence;  standard  of  care;  legal  and  moral  duties;  duty 
of  occupant  of  land  toward  trespassers,  licensees,  business  and  social 
visitors;  trespass: — battery;  assault;  false  imprisonment;  trespass  to 
real  and  personal  property;  trespass  ab  initio.  Ames  and  Smith's  Cases 
on  Torts  Vol.  I,  3d  Ed.,  Vol.  II,  2d  Ed.,  5.40-6.30  p.m.    Mr.  King. 

Advanced  Subjects 

Insurance. — Marine,  fire  and  life  insurance;  validity  of  the  policy  as 
affected  by  insurable  interest;  concealment;  representation;  warranty 
and  other  matters;  rights  of  the  insured  and  of  the  insurer  under  the 
policy;  rights  of  assignees  and  beneficiaries.  Wambaugh's  Cases  on 
Insurance,  7.50-8.40  a.m.    Mr.  Crane. 

Damages. — The  functions  of  the  court  and  jury  in  estimating  damages; 
direct  and  consequential  damages;  damages  for  non-pecuniary  injuries; 
rules  controlling  the  estimate  of  damages  in  the  various  actions  in  tort 
and  contract;  damages  in  condemnation  proceedings.  Beale's  Cases  on 
Damages,  4.50-5.40  p.m.    Mr.  Parks. 

Mortgages. — A  study  of  the  law  of  mortgages  as  it  exists  today  in  the 
United  States  and  in  England.  The  course  aims  to  present  the  two 
existing  theories  as  to  mortgage  security.  It  deals  with  both  real  es- 
tate and  chattel  mortgages,  considering  in  detail  the  various  forms  of 
mortgages  commonly  in  use  in  commercial  communities  together  with 
the  rights  and  liabilities  arising  thereunder.  Kirchwey's  Cases  on  the 
Law  of  Mortgage,  5.40-6.30  p.m.    Mr.  Parks. 

Suretyship. — Nature  of  the  contract;  kinds  of  suretyship;  the  statute 
of  frauds;  surety's  defenses  based  on  the  absence,  suspension  or  dis- 
charge of  the  primary  obligation,  or  on  conduct  of  the  creditor  preju- 
dicial to  the  surety-rights;  effect  of  notice  of  revocation  by  or  death 
of  the  surety;  subrogation;  exoneration.  Ames'  Cases  on  Suretyship, 
7.50-8.40  a.m.    Mr.  King. 

Conflict  of  Laws. — (1)  Jurisdiction;  (a)  of  law  over  persons  and  things; 
(b)  of  courts,  in  rem,  in  personam,  quasi  in  rem,  and  for  divorce;  (2) 
Creation  and  enforcement  of  foreign  rights;  (a)  limitations  upon  en- 
forcement of  such  rights;  (b)  remedies,  including  rights  of  action  and 
procedure;  (c)  particular  classes  of  rights,  including  personal  rights, 
property  rights,  tort  rights,  contract  rights;  (d)  administration  of  es- 
tates. Lorenzen's  Cases  on  Conflict  of  Laws,  4.50-6.30  p.m.  Mr. 
Schreiber. 

Credit 

Students  who  are  qualified  for  admission  as  candidates  for  degrees, 
will  be  given  two  semester  hours  credit  for  each  topic  completed.  (Con- 
flict of  Laws  four  semester  hours)  towards  the  degree. 

Other  students  will  be  given  a  certificate  when  they  request  it. 
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